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RESPONSE to the article "How 

Cans Compare" in the CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE of October 5 comes 
from a member of the canning 
industry: 


"YOU may be interested", 
writes this canner, "in further 
history of the undersized No. 2 
tins, which the 300s, the 303s, 
etc., actually are. There is no 
use escaping the purpose of such 
tins: it was to deceive the eye 
of the consumer when he buys. It 
was adopted by certain large 
corporations so that they might 
undersell other parts of the 
country. In recent years under 
economic pressure it was adopted 
by these other packers as a wedge 
for underquoting their neighbors. 
Firms who wished to sell items 
at a certain price also used 
them. Packers who have stuck 
to the regular No. 2, No. 23, and 
No. 10 tins have during this time 
suffered immeasurable injury from 
these tactics, compelled at times 
to reduce price on our larger 
tins to meet on the 
smaller. 


prices 


"IT IS commonly known that 
the smaller the tin the more 
costly the food, as the amount of 
tin plate increases in propor- 
tion. The consumer cannot con- 
sume the tin plate. Undoubt- 
edly the few giant can makers 
who lead the field could, if they 
wished, set definite sizes for 
tins. They acknowledge the even— 
tual price on tin cans would be 
cheaper thereby. But to date 
they still say that they will 
furnish any size tin the canner 
wants, thus encouraging through 
tolerance the chaos besetting 
the consumer. 


"SIMPLIFICATION of sizes on 
tins would be welcomed not only 
by ourselves but should be by 


x, 


consumers. 


As quart measures, 
bushels and barrels have become 
standardized (to no one's in- 
jury), so there is a strong argu- 
ment for standardization in the 
sizes of tin cans." 


COMES this request from a 

Northampton, Mass., reader: 
"May I have another copy of the 
CONSUMERS' GUIDE for August 24, 
1936? After reading, we give 
ours to the public library; but 
we'd like to keep a copy of this 
especially valued number." 


WE WERE glad to send the 
copy asked, and would be glad to 
do the same for any other reader. 


c ORGANIZED WOMEN 
on record as consumers once 
again. The New York City Feder— 
ation of Women's Clubs a few 
weeks ago addressed a resolu- 
tion to the Federal Trade Com— 
mission urging that Government 
agency to require that all man- 
ufacturers and retailers of fab-— 
rics use identifying labels that 
will protect consumers against 
misrepresentation. 


have gone 


CG RESOLVED by the Ohio Farm 

Bureau in their recent con- 
"That the 
Ohio Farm Bureau promote proper 


vention at Columbus: 


plans for agreeable and consist-— 
ent working relationships be- 
tween 
groups and to aid in their organ- 
ization in every way possible." 


consumers' cooperative 


ie CONSUMER EDUCATION took a 

leading spot on the agenda 
of Goucher College's recent 
Alumnae Council meeting. Stu- 
dents in the departments of Eco— 
nomics and Sociology, Fine Arts, 
Physiology, Psychology, Reli- 
gion, and Chemistry, cooperated 
to put on a program titled, 
"The Consumer: Some Problems and 
Solutions." An exhibit showed 








the 
could 


tests by which consumers 

judge their purchases, 
The library displayed books on 
consumer problems. Students ip 
economics and psychology read 
papers on purchasing problens, 
the influence of social conven 
tion on consumer choice, and 
techniques of marketing and ad- 
vertising. 


C PURPOSE of a 2-day Consumer 
Institute held October 29 
and 30 in Cincinnati was "to 
analyze and study the common prob- 
lems of the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the consumer in 
order that each may better under- 
stand the needs of the other." 
Planned by the Consumer Confer- 
ence of Greater Cincinnati, the 
sponsors were 22 Cincinnati or- 
ganizations interested in pro- 
moting consumer welfare. 


IN FIVE 2—hour sessions the 
conference heard representatives 
of the consumer, 
the manufacturer discuss (1) Our 
Common Problems, (2) By What 
Standards Shall We Judge the 
Stores We Patronize, (3) Business 
Forecasting and Planning as Seen 
by the Manufacturer, Retailer, 
and Consumer, (4) The Education 
of the Consumer. How and By 
Whom? (5) The Necessity for 
Quality Standards as a Means of 
Efficient Purchasing. 


retailer, and 


— 


THE CONSUMER Conference of 
Greater Cincinnati, in addition 
to its annual Institute, holds 
monthly meetings for the discus- 
sion of consumer problems spon- 
sored by the School of Household 
Administration of the University | 
of Cincinnati, and presents 4 | 
weekly consumer radio progral | 
given every Thursday at 10:30 
a. m., over Station WCPO, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Farmers want higher prices. Workers want higher wages. 
“The question between them’’, states Donald E. Montgomery, 
Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, who reviews here the 
philosophy of the consumer movement, ‘‘is whether they should 
pursue these ends in terms of price tags alone, or unite in a 
program that measures results in terms of quantity and quality 
of goods consumed.” 


CONOMIC ACTIVITY in the modern world, from 
lE| production of raw materials down to final 
sale of goods across the retail counter, is 
characterized by mass action carried out under 
organized direction. Both of these are lack- 
ing in the usual retail purchase of goods 
or services by the ultimate consumer. Consumer 
buying is an individual activity, unorganized, 
uncontrolled, undirected, and uninformed. Pur- 
chases by business are made on a business basis. 
Consumer buying is not a business; it is something 
that business works upon. Itissaid, forexample, 
that life insurance is not bought, it is sold. 
The consumer movement, recognizing the truth of 
this remark, reflects the intention of consumers, 
through education and organization, to put an end 
toits truth, to bring it about that life insurance 


and all other consumer goods shall be bought, not 
"sold." 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT may be described 
most briefly as organized curiosity. What is it 
that consumers want to know? They want to know 
the quality of goods that are offered for sale, and 
they want to know what are fair prices for those 
goods and what higher or lower prices they should 
pay for higher or lower quality if they are to get 
their money's worth. In addition they want to 
understand how laws, regulations, and trade 


practices affect the supply of goods to consumer 
markets, and when prices are fixed, who fixes them 
and on what basis. And they want to know how the 
goods they buy may be utilized in order to yield the 
maximum in service and satisfaction. When con- 
sumers get together to find the answers to these 
questions, they are part of the consumer move— 
ment. 


INITIAL drive of consumers is for infor- 
mation about quality. Three questions are to be 
answered for them under this heading. First, 
what characteristics determine the usefulness ofa 
given commodity? Consumers know that the stream-— 
lining of the vacuum cleaner and the dashboard 
gadgets of the automobile do not give these things 
their value; but they do not know in what terms the 
real usefulness, economy and money's worth of 
vacuum cleaners or automobiles can be described. 
For answers to these questions they want stand— 
ards established, consumer standards which have 
meaning to the person who uses the goods. Second, 
they want to know how the commodity offered for 
sale measures up according to these standards. 
That is, they want grades established wherever 
possible which will classify goods according to 
their relative worth, so that hidden values and 
hidden defects can be evaluated by experts for 
buyers who are not experts. Third, they want the 


a 





results of these expert services made known to pec 


them at the time and place of final purchase, | the 
That is, they want grade labeling of all commodi- und 
ties for which standards and grades can be con 
developed. oth 
clo: 

CONSUMERS acting alone cannot get an- | bee! 


Swers to these questions. Nor can the merchants 
who sell to consumers answer them, because with 





rare exceptions they do not know the answers then- sect 

selves. Therefore, the consumer movement; con- int 

Sumers joining their forces to find out what they Cons 

need to know. of ] 

a.r at Ba “2 py full 
CONSUMERS WANT “grade labeling of all commodities for GOVERNMENT offers some services along incc 
which standards and grades can be developed.” this line, and laws offer some protections against have 
harmful and dangerous commodities. These services nigh 

and protections are limited in their scope. They amou 

reach the gross deception in a limited number of for 

cases. They are intended to protect rather than Symp 

to inform. They aim to prohibit the exceptional, his | 

rather than to throw light upon the normal. Where path 

their purpose is to inform, they are for the most neve 

part voluntary in application. mone 

hous 

whit 


NOTE, by way of contrast, with what 
thoroughness State and national governments seek 
to protect the consumer when he is investing his 





money, not in goods, but in securities. The Fed- step 
eral Securities Act requires that the sale of zati 
stocks or bonds to the investor shall be free from — 
fraud and in addition shall be based upon full and of 8 
CONSUMERS WANT “standards established which have thei 


adequate information set forth in a printed pros- 
meaning to the person who uses the goods.” 











CONSUMERS WANT “hidden values and hidden defects evaluated CONSUMERS WANT “to know what characteristics § CONS 
by experts for buyers who are not experts.” determine the usefulness of a given commodity. be util 
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pectus describing in minute detail the nature of 
the security offered. Even the half-truth is 
under the ban; it is not sufficient that all facts 
contained in the prospectus shall be true, but 
other facts may not be omitted when failure to dis— 
close them makes misleading the facts which have 
been stated. 


CONSUMERS ' EXPENDITURES for investment 
securities and for speculation are thus protected 
in meticulous degree and at considerable expense. 
Consumers' expenditures for the ordinary purposes 
of living receive no comparable protection, yet 
fully two-thirds of our population, those in the 
income classes where the average citizen lives, 
have little money to invest. Savings which they 
might, but probably do not, spend for securities 
amount to less than 3 percent of what they spend 
for the necessities of living. Perhaps a natural 
sympathy arises for the person who is robbed of 
his lifetime savings by the stock swindler, a sym 
pathy which is not felt for those whose savings 
never materialize, because as they spend their 
money day after day for food, for clothing, and for 
household necessities their possible savings are 
whittled away in minute fractions. 


ON THEIR OWN, consumers are taking 
steps to change this condition. Three organi- 
zations financed by popular subscription are 
examining and testing the qualities and prices 
of merchandise and furnishing the results to 
their subscribers in terms of money's worth, 





CONSUMERS WANT “to know how the goods they buy may 
be utilized in order to yield the maximum in service and 
satisfaction.” 











CONSUMERS WANT “to know what are fair prices . . . for 


higher or lower quality . . . to get their money’s worth.” 








CONSUMERS WANT “to understand how laws, regulations, 
and trade practices affect the supply of goods to market."’ 





CONSUMERS WANT “to know who fixes prices, when they are 
fixed, and on what basis?” 











with trade names and brand names attached. All 
over the country local informal consumer groups 
are conducting study programs in consumer prob— 
lems. Home extension workers are doing a great 
deal to help farm housewives buy more wisely. 
Nation—wide women's organizations are encourag-— 
ing this educational movement and are publicizing 
consumer problems and the steps needed to meet 
then. 


SOME local consumer groups go further 
and are showing retailers what they can do to 
help consumers buy with judgment and with their 
eyes open. Others go still further and are 
contracting for price concessions through col- 
lective bargaining and are buying at wholesale 
on combined orders. Finally, they are forming 
incorporated consumer cooperative associations 
with paid managers and employees to perform for 
them this whole complex job of finding out what 
kind of goods they want, what kind of goods they 
are getting, and what prices they need to pay for 
then. : 


IN CONSUMERS' COOPERATION the con- 
sumer movement steps into the realm of business. 
For the unequal bargaining power of the individ- 
ual consumer it substitutes the combined pur- 
chasing power of the members who form and control 
the cooperative association. For the blind buy— 
ing of the individual consumer it substitutes 
specifications and the expert knowledge of those 
whom it employs to manage its affairs. Having 
reached back to wholesale sources the coopera— 
tives may, and frequently do when they find it 
necessary, go further back toward original sources 
and provide through their own capital for proc- 
essing, manufacturing, transporting, or produc— 
ing the goods they need. 


CONSUMERS' COOPERATION in different 
parts of the world is identical in its major pur- 
poses, but in each country the movement takes on 
special characteristics peculiar to the environ— 
ment in which it has grown up. In Great Britain 
where it is oldest and has built up the greatest 
volume it has confined itself closely to the major 
purpose of supplying members with food, clothing, 
and other household necessities. It has gone 
heavily into manufacturing and processing, pro— 
ducing for itself about one-third of the goods it 
sells. It has representatives in Parliament, 
but the cooperative societies as a whole are not 
a political party. In Sweden the cooperative 
movement has been distinguished by its flair for 








trust—busting and 
for its dramatic 
success in that 
field. In Belgium it 
has long beenaffili- 
ated with the trade 
unions and is closely 
aligned with the So- 
cialist Party. And so on from one country to 
another. 


“Farmers as organized Consumers 
occupy a leading place in the 
consumer movement in the United 
States today. The largest oq. 
sumer cooperatives in the count 
are farmer organized, farm 
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IN THE UNITED STATES its most diss (imal 
tinguishing characteristic is the extent to which “es 
farmers in recent years have taken a leading role 
in its development. More than 2,100 farmers! 
cooperative purchasing associations were in busi- 
ness in 1935, organized chiefly for purchasing 
but engaged also in cooperative marketing ona 
small scale. In addition about 2,400 farmers' 
marketing cooperatives reported in that year 
that they did some cooperative buying. Sales of 
$254,000,000 by the purchasing associations 
places that group third among the seven classes 
of agricultural cooperatives in point of vol- 
ume, being exceeded by the dairy and the grain 
marketing associations, slightly larger than 
the fruit and vegetable and livestock groups, 
and much larger than the cotton and the miscella- 
neous marketing groups. In number of members, 
the purchasing group is at the top among agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 
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VOLUME of business done by all kinds of 
consumers' cooperatives in the United States is 
not known precisely. The Cooperative League | 
estimates that it will approach $500,000,000 in | 
1936. An incomplete listing accounts for 7,200 
associations, of which more than 5,000 are retail 
store societies and gasoline and oil cooperatives. 
This number does not include farm associations 
purchasing only farm supplies and nothing for the 
farm home. 


RECITAL of the lines of consumer coop- 
erative activity included in the list illustrates 
the scope of the movement. It includes, in order 
of number of associations, the retail store and 
gasoline and oil societies; telephone; insurance; 
light, power, and water, including rural elec 
trification; hotels, restaurants, and boarding 
houses; fuel; housing; burial; educational; pub- 
lishing; laundries and dry cleaning; bakeries; 
hospital and medical services; auditing; recrea- 
tional; milk distribution; garages; manufactur 
ing; mail-order houses; management; organiza 
tion; and library. 

[Continued on page 21] 
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Books of the Central Cooperative Wholesale, at 
Superior, Wisconsin, servicing many retail oak 
vratives. showed a business of $2,185,000 in 193 



















farmers at Chalfont, Pa. drive up to 
the railroad siding to get their 
supplies, purchased cooperatively 
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AFarmer loads up with gasoline purchased from the Morrow _ 
County Cooperative Oil AsSociation, at Lexington, Oregon Sarg Sales of household supplies 
5 alone by the Rockingham, Va.Coop- | 
erative Farm Bureau in 
,, 1934-1935 totalled $228,000 
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In Baltimore 1 out of every 100 families questioned 
had never used oranges or grapefruit. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Consumers' Counsel 
Division went doorbell ringing last April 
and May. Questionnaire in hand, they were call-— 
ing on more than 1,000 housewives of Baltimore to 
get data on consumers' use of 9 fruit products. 
Then skilled searchers for consumer facts put 
similar questions to over 1,000 housewives, 1,000 
miles westward, in St. Louis. 


MEASURING consumer likes and dislikes, 
consumer buying habits, consumer capacity to buy, 
is a major task of the Consumers' Counsel Division 
in appraising the adequacy of agricultural pro- 
duction and ways in which consumption might be 
increased. In this instance, the statistics 
needed were on the consumption of citrus fruits. 


— 


32 families of those 
questioned had never 
had an orange inthe 

house. This was one of 
the surprises that came 
out of the survey of 
citrus fruit consumption 
recently finished by the 
Consumers’ Counsel 





First, the researchers recorded actual purchases 
of fresh oranges and grapefruit, 6 canned fruit 
products, and dairy orange beverage. Second, 
they probed the facts on the purchasing habits of 
consumers to get a look behind the scenes and study 
how much consumers buy at a time, where they buy, 
how they use, and why they do not buy more of the 
product. 


UNBALANCES between production and con- 
sumption can best be gauged when facts such as 
these are known for every type of product con- 
sumers want. Studies such as this help nutri- 
tionists to tell whether consumers are getting 
the adequate amounts of the kinds of foods that 
assure healthy bodies. 
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GROWERS, shippers—the trade in gen- 
sral—want this consumer food information. Grow- 
ers want to know whether they are producing too 
little or too much in view of the consumer likes 
and dislikes. Shippers want to know whether 
consumers in different parts of the country have 
different wants and tastes and whether one prod— 
uct is preferred to another. 


RINGING doorbells and recording an- 
swers to questions is only a small part of the 
work connected with a food survey. Plans must 
be carefully thought out before asking a single 
question. Cities in which the survey is to be 


made must be selected. 


BALTIMORE AND ST. LOUIS were chosen 
because each was typical of an area-——the East 
and Midwest—-and would furnish a fair sample of 
representative consumption habits. Questions 
were planned and tested. Questionnaires to be 
practical must not be too long. Answering a 
long list of questions would be tiresome and 
toward the end of the list housewives might 
give snap replies. Leading questions—ques— 
tions suggesting an answer—were ruled out, for 
the successful survey depends upon recording 


uninfluenced opinions and facts. 


WHO should answer the questions 
was the next problem. Asking each house- 
wife in Baltimore and St. Louis all the 
questions would take too long, cost 
too much. To get around this dif- 
ficulty the statisticians selected 
a sample of slightly more than 
1,000 homes in each city. 


TO SELECT the samples 
for the study large maps of the 
two cities were spread out. 
Statisticians then drew lines 
around the two or more blocks in 
each ward. The blocks selected 
were sufficiently scattered to pro- 
vide a fair random sampling of the 
whole area. The 1,000 families were 
then apportioned among the 28 wards 
of each city in proportion to the pop- 
ulation in 1930. By following this pro- 
cedure the enumerators would reach families 
whose incomes and standards of living ranged all 
the way from low to high. 


ENUMERATORS were hired, then trained. 
Training was necessary to make certain that all 
knew what the questions meant. They were in- 
Structed to get information only from the house— 
wife or the head of the household, in no case from 
children. Answers were given with the under-— 
Standing that names would not be disclosed. 
Reported here is the summary of the orange and 


grapefruit survey. 


FIRST QUESTION asked by the enumera- 
tors was "Have you ever used fresh oranges or 
grapefruit in your home?" 


TABULATION of replies to this question 
provided a surprise. Eleven households in Balti- 
more out of 1,012 interviewed had never used 
oranges, 150 had never used grapefruit. Out of 
1,017St. Louis families 21 had never used oranges, 
202 had not used grapefruit. 


ASKED why they had never used oranges, 
housewives gave various reasons. Some found the 


price too high, others objected to the taste, pre- 


In St. Louis 2 out of every 
100 families had never used 
oranges or grapefruit. 
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$40, and 4 percent between $40 ang 
$100. A similar distribution was 
noted in an analysis of the St. Louis 
families. 


"HOW many oranges and grape-— 
fruit did you use last week?" was the 
second major question asked in both 
cities. Answers to the question pro- 
vided information on the volume of con- 
sumption, the buying habits of house- 
wives and on other facts pertaining io 
the sources of consumer demand. 


IT goes without saying that 


all families didn't use the same 


amounts. Oranges consumed within a 








week varied from 1 orange up to 4 
dozen, and grapefruit consumed ranged 
from 1 up to 12 as reported by most 
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WEEKLY PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION OF ORANGES 


families, although a few in each city 
reported larger quantities of both 
oranges and grapefruit consumed. In 
Baltimore 27 percent and in St. Louis 
29 percent of the families used less 
than 1 dozen oranges during the week. 
Approximately one-half of the Balti- 
more families and 55 percent of the 
St. Louis families used less than 2 
grapefruit within the week. 


INDIVIDUAL consumers in St 
Louis ate both oranges and grapefruit 
in slightly larger quantities than in 
Baltimore. Per capita consumption 
for Baltimore families as revealed by 





the survey was a little more than 3 





ferred other fruits, found the fruit too much 


trouble to eat. 
to ao 
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HOW much did low 
with the failure to use either fresh oranges or 


income 
grapefruit? From facts gathered on grapefruit 
consumption an analysis was made of the rela- 
tion of income to failure to use the fruit. The 
analysis showed that income was an important 
answer, though probably not the only one. Out 
of 101 families in Baltimore who never used grape- 
fruit, 20 percent received less than $10 in the 
week preceding the enumerator's visit, 47 percent 
received between $10 and $20, 21 percent received 
between $20 and $30, 8 percent between $30 and 


= 


oranges during the week while per 

capita consumption in St. Louis was 
little less than 4 oranges. The per capita con- 
sumption of grapefruit was also lower in Balti- 
more—one-half per person during the week as 
compared with two-thirds of one grapefruit per 


person in St. Louis. 


IN THE two cities together 15 percent 
of the families consuming during the 
week reported that their consumption averaged 
less than one orange per person. Two-thirds of 
the families in the two cities reported consulp- 
tion of less than four oranges per person during 
the week. Only one-quarter of the reporting 
families in the two cities consumed as much @s 


oranges 


. + 4 
cne grapefruit per person per week, and in less 
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than 5 percent of the families were 
as many as two grapefruits consumed 
per person. 


BUT why these differences in 
Why did some 
families and individuals eat more, 
others less? 
tion, most housewives said, "We have 
all we want", and many replied, "We 
can't afford more." Preference for 
other kinds of fruit was a frequently 


the amounts consumed? 


Asked for an explana- 


stated reason for not using more grape— 
fruit, much less so with respect to 
oranges. 


STATISTICIANS then analyzed 
the relationship between size of in- 
come and the amount of consumption. 
In general they found that families 
with larger incomes consumed more 
oranges than did families with lower 
incomes, this tendency being more 
pronounced in the case of oranges than 
grapefruit. 


BALTIMORE families, for in- 
stance, with weekly incomes of less 
than $10 ate an average of about 1 
dozen oranges in the week preceding 
the survey, while families with 
weekly incomes of more than $50 con- 
sumed nearly 2 dozen. The analysis 
also revealed that individuals with 
a larger per capita income ate more 
of these fruits per person than did 
those with smaller per capita in- 
comes. Charts on pages 10 and 1l 
show how per capita consumption varied 
with size of family and with per 
capita income. 


























BALTIMORE 
WEEKLY PER CAPITA WEEKLY PER CAPITA 
INCOME CONSUMPTION OF ORANGES 
UNDER $2.00 | @@e 2.4 
$2.00 UP TO $4.00 2.8 
$4.00 UP TO $6.00 3.4 
$6.00 UP TO $8.00 | eee@e +0 
$8.00 UP TO $10.00 4.6 
$10.00 AND OVER 5.5 
ALL FAMILIES 3.5 



































ST. LOUIS 
WEEKLY PER CAPITA WEEKLY PER CAPITA 
INCOME CONSUMPTION OF ORANGES 
UNDER $2.00 3.2 
$2.00 UP TO $4.00 3.4 
$4.00 UP TO $6.00 | geee. +2 
$6.00 UP TO $8.00 | eeeee. °' 
$8.00 UP TO $10.00 5.5 
$10.00 AND OVER | @eegeeee. ©! 
ALL FAMILIES 4.6 




















VAST majority of families in both 
cities reported that they served fresh oranges 
regularly. In Baltimore 814 families out of 
1,012 and in St. Louis 732 families out of 1,017 
Said they served oranges regularly. Grapefruit 
was not used to the same extent. Only 496 families 
in Baltimore and 398 families in St. Louis served 
the fruit regularly. 


IMPORTANCE attached to these citrus 
fruits by housewives is also indicated by answers 


to the question "When did you last use oranges or 
grapefruit?" More than 90 of every 100 families 
questioned in both cities had used oranges be- 
tween January 1, 1936, and the day of the interview 
in April or May. Thirteen families in Baltimore 
and 16 families in St. Louis last used this fruit 
in 1935. In Baltimore only 3 families and in St. 
Louis only 6 families last used the product prior 
to 1935. Grapefruit was eaten by about 70 percent 
of the families in both cities sometime between 
January 1, 1936, and the day of the interview. 
[Concluded on page 23] 











Kitchen customs, consumer expectations, and com: 
mercidl practices form the basis of the definitions 
by which the Food and Drug Administration gauges 
food passing in interstate commerse, 


EVEN SCIENTISTS—members of the Food Stand- 
[s] ards Committee—gathered around a table in 
the Washington office of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration a few weeks ago to define certain food 
products for purposes of enforcing the Food and 
Drugs Act. Definitions were needed for orange— 
ade and lime rickey, and revised definitions for 
molasses and cream cheese. 


PLACED before them were samples of these 
food products, data from official analyses, stand- 
ard cookbooks, and opinions submitted by con- 
sumers and food manufacturers. To define orange- 
ade was the first task. 


| 


CONSULTING a dictionary, you'll find 
orangeade defined as "a beverage made of orange 
juice mixed with water and sweetened with sugar." 
But this dictionary definition says nothing about 
how much orange juice. 


CONSUMERS agree that a fruit drink 
dressed up to represent orangeade should contain 
some juice of oranges. Manufacturers, however, 
cannot agree on the exact amount. In fact, to cut 
cost of production some bottlers in 1930 began 
using an artificial coloring called "Sunset 


Yellow" to give their products the appearance 0} 
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reality. When they added dried orange pulp, the 
illusion was complete. 


ARTIFICIAL COLOR, when permitted to be 
added to food products, must invariably be de- 
clared by suitable label, under the regulations 
of the Food and Drug Administration. In certain 
cases where it is held that artificial color is an 
adulteration, its use cannot be corrected by 
label and is prohibited. Recent announcements of 
the Secretary of Agriculture have expressed this 
opinion with respect to the use of added color in 
orange beverages. 


AS EARLY as 1918 the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, then in charge of administering the Food 
and Drug Act, ruled that such terms as "ade, 
squash, punch, crush, and smash when used along 
with the name of a fruit should contain the fruit 
or juice of the fruit named", and that "such terms 
should not be applied to products flavored only 
with essential oils or essence." This announce— 
ment, however, did not undertake to set any mini- 
num limits for the amount of juice which would 
entitle these various beverages to the name 
assigned. 


QUESTION, then, to be decided was how 
much juice there should be in orangeade before 
the product should be labeled and sold as such 
to consumers. Customary household practice as 
revealed by housewives, home economists, and 
cookbooks, calls for one orange to each glass 
of orangeade or about 30 percent of fruit juice. 
The committee tasted samples of orangeade. Each 
sample contained a different amount of juice, all 
the way from 5 percent up through 50 percent. 


ORANGEADE, they concluded when all 
the evidence was in, is a "beverage consisting 
oforange juice, sugar, andwater. It contains 
not less than 25 percent of orange juice. The 
acidity may be increased by the addition of 
lemon juice." They proposed that a fruit drink 
labeled "orangeade" and shipped in interstate 
commerce should measure up 


to this standard. 
Butter, the only food 


productwith alegal 


AFT i 
ee THSTERE definition runs afoul 


different samples of lime 
rickey and considering the 
testimony of consumers, the merce with less than 
Committee concluded that 80 percent butter- 
this fruit-juice beverage fat. 


of the law if it moves 
in interstate com- 





should contain at least 7 percent of lime juice 
plus sugar and carbonated water. 


FOOD DEFINITIONS or standards are used 
by officials of both Federal and State govern- 
ments to enforce pure food laws. Major purpose 
of pure food laws is to protect consumers from the 
purchase of adulterated or mislabeled food prod- 
ucts. Federal laws apply to interstate commerce 
while State laws apply to commerce carried on 
wholly within the State. 


CLAIMING that a food is adulterated or 
mislabeled assumes a Standard against which the 
accused food can be compared. Food definitions 
as standards of identity serve this purpose. 


FOR INSTANCE, an official of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration locates a 
product shipped from one State to another, which 
he thinks is adulterated or mislabeled and hence 
in violation of the Pure Food Act. The official 
buys a sample and sends it to his regional office 
for examination. 


SKILLED analysts examine both the con- 
tents and the label to find whether the product 
is everything it should be or everything it pre- 
tends to be according to the label. 


BASIS for this analysis is the food 
definition proposed by the Food Standards Com- 
mittee and accepted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as the official standard for the Depart-— 
ment. If the examination proves that the food 
product is below the minimum requirements as 
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described in the definition or if the contents are 
not accurately stated on the label, the product is 
liable to seizure by the Food and Drug Administra-— 
tion. 


FOOD LABELS are checked constantly by 
Food and Drug officials to protect consumers from 
untruthful and misleading statements. For ex- 
ample, suppose you ask your grocer for a bottle of 
Mayonnaise, and he hands you a product labeled 
"Salad Dressing." 


MAYONNAISE, according to the defini- 
tion, must contain "not less than 50 percent of 
edible vegetable oil", and enough egg yolk to 
make the sum of the percentages of oil and egg 
yolk not less than 78 percent. 


SALAD DRESSING, on the other hand, may 
contain only a small amount of egg yolk, or none 
at all. 
amount of starch and other products, but little or 


Furthermore, it may contain a large 


no oil. 


READING LABELS helps you to buy what 
you want. But to read labels intelligently, you 
should know how various foods are defined. By 
writing to the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture you can obtain a copy 
of "Service and Regulatory Announcements F. D. 
No. 2" which contains the definitions and stand- 
ards for food products. 


PIONEER WORK in food definitions goes 
back to 1897 when the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists assigned to five of its 
members the duty of compiling specifications 
for foods that would receive the same recognition 
as those for drugs. 


WHERE to set the limit between an 
adulterated and unadulterated food was the big 
question. If the standards were based on analyses 
of the better grades, the lower grades, though 
genuine, might be condemned as adulterated. 


FURTHERMORE, what was adulteration? 
Assuming, for instance, that pepper stems are 
adulterants, where should the line be drawn be- 
tween stems not readily removable in the course 
of manufacture and stems added to increase the 
weight? 


CONGRESS looked with approval upon 
progress made by these early food definers and 


= 


in 1902 provided funds for continuing the work. 
From then until 1906, when the Federal Food ang 
Drugs Act was passed, the annual appropriation 
bill of the Department of Agriculture provideg 
that "the Secretary of Agriculture in collabo- 
ration with the Association of Agricultural Chen 
ists and such other experts as he may desire to 
consult, shall fix standards for all food prog- 
ucts for the information and guidance of offi- 
cials and courts charged with the execution of 


" 


pure-—food laws. 


SHORTLY after the Federal Food an¢é 
Drugs Act went into effect the committee became 
By 1912 it was practically inop- 
Problems of coordination with State 
enforcing agencies cropped up in 1913, and the 


less active. 
erative. 


present Food Standards Committee was created. 
Three of the nine members represent the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, 3 represent the Asso- 
ciation of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and 3 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Six of the members are State food officials. At 
present there are 2 vacancies on the committee. 
Over 300 definitions proposed by the Food Stand- 
ards Committee have been officially adopted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


MEETING as a group the committee con- 
siders all available information on the compc- 
Food manu- 
facturers assist the committee by supplying 


sition of the foods to be defined. 
answers to technical questions. Consumers anc 
consumer groups are called upon and cookbooks 
are consulted to determine consumers' understand- 
ing of the food product up for definition. Fol- 
lowing such consideration, if the committee comes 
to an agreement, it promulgates a_ tentative 
definition. Announcement of the definition is 
made public in press releases issued by the Deparit- 
ment of Agriculture. 


DEFINITIONS proposed by the Food Stand- 
ards Committee are not official until accepted by 
Before acceptance 
consumers and manufacturers consider the tenta- 


the Secretary of Agriculture. 


tive definitions, make comment and criticism to 
the committee. Public hearings are held if the 
definition has evoked considerable comment oF 
if the definition refers to an important food 


product. 


FOOD DEFINITIONS, with exception of 
the one for butter, are regulatory announcements 
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In deciding how much fruit juice must be in a 
drink labeled “‘orangeade” food definers experi- 
ment with different proportions suggested by best 
home and commercial practice 


of the Department of Agriculture, and 
not laws. Officials who enforce pure 
food laws cannot plead the 
definition as the law of the 
land, the violation of which 
should be punished with a 
penalty. Congress has not 
authorized the establish- 
ment of legal standards for 
foods, other than butter. 
Instead, the definitions 
attempt to reduce to plain 
and specific terms the com— 
mon trade practices, and 
consumer understanding 
with respect to foods. Ad- 
ministration of the law is 
guided by these definitions. 
Since this is true, it is doubly important that 
the Food Standards Committee devise definitions 
which accurately reflect both consumers' opinion 
of the product and good commercial practice. 
Otherwise the validity of the definition would 


not stand up in court as the commonly accepted 
standard. 


FOR INSTANCE, a few years 
ago, a food product sold as strawberry 
jam was found deficient in fruit ac-— 
cording to the Federal definition. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
seized the product and the manufac-— 
turer took the case into court. Gov-—- 
ernment attorneys first established 
the validity of the definition which 
reads "not less than 45 pounds of 
fruit to each 55 pounds of sugar" 
should be used in the manufacture of 
fruit jams or pre- 
serves. 


HOUSEWIVES told 
the jury how they 
made preserves or 
jam by cooking 
equal parts of 
fruit and sugar. 
Manufacturers were 
subpenaed who de- 
scribed the tradi- 
tional practice. 
In the end, the 
Government won its 





case. The product 
on trial contained 
half the amount of 
fruit described in 
the definition 
with a consider- 
able amount of 
pectin added. The 
court accepted the defini- 
tion, and held that the 
pure food act had been vio- 
lated. 


BUTTER has pres— 
tige in court not shared by 
other food products. It is 
the only food defined by 





law. Congress took the 
definition proposed by the 
Foods Standards Committee 
and by the act of March 4, 1923, made butter legally 
a food product which is "made exclusively from 
milk or cream, or both, with or without common 
salt, and with or without additional coloring 
matter, and contains not less than 80 percent 
by weight of milk fat." 


[Concluded on page 23] 
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Fourth edition* of a series of references to 
books, pamphlets, and other printed and 


illustrative material of value to teachers 


and leaders of consumer study groups. The 


mention of any material in this list does not 


imply an endorsement of the point of view 


of the author by the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
METHODS AND EQUIPMENT FOR HOME LAUNDERING, by 
Textiles and Clothing Division, Bureau of 
Home Economics. 1926, revised 1929. 36 pp. 
Farmers' Bulletin 1497. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

5 cents. 


ARE YOU BUYING A WASHING MACHINE, by Ruth Beard 
and Thelma Beall. 1936. 12 pp. 
Bulletin No. 178. Address: Agricultural Col- 
lege Extension Service, Ohio State University, 


Extension 


Columbus, Ohio. Free. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE SELECTION OF A 
WASHING MACHINE. 
dress: Household Equipment Section, Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 


2 pp., mimeographed. Ad- 


A STUDY OF WASHING MACHINES, by E. B. Snyder and 
M. P. Brunig. 1931. 44 pp. 
letin No. 56. Address: Extension Service, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Free. 


Research Bul- 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
BUY YOUR ELECTRIC RANGE WITH DOLLARS AND SENSE, 
by Ruth Beard and Thelma Beall. 1935. 8 pp. 
Extension Bulletin 167. 
tural College Extension Service, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Free. 


Address: Agricul- 


ELECTRIC RANGES FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 1934. 10 pp., 
mimeographed. Address: Bureau of Home Eco-— 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Free. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT IN THE HOME—ITS CARE AND 
REPAIR, by Albert V. Krewatch. 1936. 23 


* Previous editions appeared in the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE for October 19 
November 2 and 16, 1936 


ee 


pp., illustrated. Extension Bulletin No. 76, 
Address: University of Maryland, College 


Park, Md. Free. 


THE ORGANIZATION, PURPOSE, AND METHODS OF UNDER- 
WRITERS LABORATORIES. 1935. 15 pp. Under- 
writers Laboratories, 207 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. Free. 


LIST OF INSPECTED ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 1936. 
Address: Underwriters Laboratories, 207 
East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


INTRODUCING THE ELECTRIC RANGE, by Merna N. 
Monroe andEdnaM. Cobb. 1936. 18pp., illus- 
trated. Extension Bulletin No. 222. Address: 
Extension Service, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. Free. 


CHOOSING AND OPERATING ELECTRIC STOVES, by A. E. 
Barager and Edna B. Snyder. 1934. 22 pp., 
illustrated. Extension Circular 47. Address: 
University of Nebraska, Extension Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. Free. 


UTENSILS FOR THE ELECTRIC RANGE, by Evelyn H. 
Roberts. 1933. 20 pp. Extension Bulletin 
No. 283. Address: Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Free. 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF STUDY OF RELATIVE EFFICIENCIES 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF UTENSILS IN ELECTRICAL 
COOKERY, by P. S. Greene and L. Smith. 1931. 
Extension Bulletin 360. Address: Extension 
Service, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Free. 


A PRIMER OF ELECTRICITY AND HEAT, by M. M. Monroe. 
1934. 42 pp. Extension Bulletin 376. Ad- 
dress: Extension Service, University of Maine. 
Orono, Maine. Free. 
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SELECTION FACTORS FOR ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD EQUIP- 
MENT, by Evelyn Roberts. 1936. Address: 
Extension Service, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. Free. 


ELECTRIC RANGES—A PARTIAL LIST OF REFERENCES, 
by Harriet R. Howe and Helen Holbrook. Re- 
vised July 1936, 14 pp. Address: Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Free. 


CARE AND OPERATION OF ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD EQUIP-— 
MENT, by G. M. Redfield. 1933. 6 pp., il- 
lustrated. Extension Leaflet 187. Address: 
Extension Service, Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. Free. 


REFRIGERATORS—ICE AND ELECTRICAL 

WHEN YOU BUY A REFRIGERATOR, by the Committee on 
Standardization of Consumers' Goods. Con- 
sumer Purchasing Leaflet No. 3. 1932. 6 pp. 
Address: American Home Economics Association, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. Single 
copies 2 cents, or in lots of 25 or more 1 cent 
each. 


COLD FACTS, by B. G. Danner. 1933. 23 pp. Ex-— 
tension Bulletin Vol. 21, No. 433. Describes 
installation and use of electric refrigerator. 
Address: Extension Service, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. Free. 


STANDARDS FOR HOME REFRIGERATORS, adapted from 
a Report on Refrigeration to the Committee on 
Fundamental Equipment of the President's Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
6 pp., mimeographed. Address: Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Free. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES, 223 North 
Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., distributes a set 
of 13 free bulletins of interest to persons 
buying or now owning an ice refrigerator. 
Of special interest are: 

No. 4. The Care of the Home Refrigerator. 
No. 10. How to Use a Good Refrigerator. 
No. 12. Buying a Refrigerator. 


CODE FOR TESTING DOMESTIC REFRIGERATORS USING 
ICE. B 38—1931. Technical Bulletin. Ad- 
dress: American Standards Association, 29 West 
59th St., New York, N. Y. 20 cents. 


GAS STOVES 
BUY YOUR GAS RANGE WITH DOLLARS AND SENSE, by 
Ruth Beard and Thelma Beall. 1935. 8 pp. 
Extension Bulletin 168. Address: Agricultural 
College Extension Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Free. 


WHAT'S WITHIN THE GAS RANGE. 56 pp. Address: 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


LIQUIFIED PETROLEUM (BOTTLED) GASES. 1930. 
Letter Circular No. 292. Address: National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT—GENERAL MATERIALS 

HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT, by Louise J. Peet and L. E. 
Slater. 1934. 315 pp. Address: J. Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. $2.75. 


STANDARDS FOR THE SELECTION OF HOUSEHOLD EQUIP- 

MENT, by E. Davidson. Journal of Home Eco- 
Volume 20, Dec. 1928. Pages 879-81. 
Published by the American Home Economics 
Association, Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Single copies 30 cents. 


nomics. 


BETTER HOMES MANUAL, by Blanche Halbert, editor. 
1931. 781 pp., illus. Includes chapters on 
(1) Home Lighting, (2) Heating, Ventilation, 
and Humidity, (3) Plumbing, (4) Kitchen Equip-— 
ment, and (5) Furniture. Address: University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. $3.00. 


SELECTION OF KITCHEN UTENSILS, by Frances Pew. 
1931. 16 pp., illus. Extension Bulletin. 
Address: Extension Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Free. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE KITCHEN KNIVES, by G. E. 
Strattou. 1934. Extension Bulletin 210. 
Address: Extension Service, Connecticut State 
College, Storrs, Conn. Free. 

THE SELECTION OF DINNERWARE FOR THE HOME, by 
A. S. Watts. 1930. 14 pp. Circular 21. 
Address: Ohio State University, Engineering 
Experiment Station, Columbus, Ohio. 


WHEN YOU BUY CUTLERY. 1936. 6 pp. 
Purchasing Leaflet No. 5. Address: American 
Home Economics Association, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 2 cents each for single 
copies, 1 cent in lots of 25 or more. 
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Your Food Costs 


fc}... costs for all food groups except eggs 
resulted in 0.4 percent decline in retaj] 


food costs from October 13 to November 17. This 
was the second successive monthly period ip 
which costs have receded from their September 
peak and costs returned again to the lower June 
levels. 


ON NOVEMBER 17 the index of retail 
food costs as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 82.5 percent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age. Costs in general were over 1 percent higher 
than a year ago, but dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, and eggs were the only groups higher 
in cost than on November 19, 1935. In each case 
drought was the primary factor for the high 
level. Contrary to the general movement of food 
prices in the country as a whole, food costs 
increased about 0.5 percent in the Mountain and 
Pacific States, primarily due to higher fruit 
and vegetable prices. 


MEATS as a group led the downward 
parade reaching their 1936 low point. Cost of 
pork cuts dropped 6 percent, chickens and lamb 
were 4 percent and 3 percent lower, but beef 
cuts increased 1 percent. These changes followed 
the sharp meat price declines of a month ago and 
consequently all lamb cuts, pork chops, loin 
roast, bacon, and chickens hit their 1936 low. 


FRUITS and vegetables continued their 
downward course started when potato prices began 
to fall last July, and they registered the sec- 
ond largest cost decline. Lower costs for prac- 
tically all fresh items offset increases in dried 
items, and onions and cabbage prices dropped to 
a new low level for 1936. Downward course of 
potato prices was checked but potato prices 
remained unchanged instead of registering 4 
seasonal advance. Butter declined 1 cent or 
more per pound in 45 cities, and this was a pri- 
mary factor in pushing down the cost of dairy 
products 0.5 of 1 percent. Eggs, the only 
food group to advance, moved up seasonally 8 
percent to attain their highest level for the 
period since 1930. Comparing food costs with 
a year ago, cereals and bakery products were 3 
percent lower, meats 4 percent lower, while 
eggs and dairy products were 6 percent higher 
and fruits and vegetables 13 percent higher. 
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and Supplies 


DECLINING retail prices reflected the 
slight downward movement in farm prices from 
mid-October to mid-November. There were few 
major price changes, but farm prices of fruits and 
truck crops dropped sharply. A bumper citrus 
crop accounted for the change in fruit prices. 
Farm prices of most foods continued higher than a 
year ago with truck crops, cattle, lamb, and 
chickens the only foods below November 15, 1935 
prices. Dairy products were about 15 percent 
higher than a year ago, but meats as a group were 
only slightly higher. 


SEASONAL peak in egg prices appears to 
have been reached in late November and prices 
should now move downward. This decline may be 
small and winter egg prices may be expected to 
continue higher than a year ago because of high 
feed costs coupled with the fact that cold-stor- 
age stocks, were 20 percent below last November 1. 
Egg production in the Middle West has been slow 
in recovering from drought effects. November 
egg receipts at major markets were 25 percent 
below last November and the same amount below 
October. Due to feed shortage, seasonal produc— 
tion improvement in this area until next spring 
probably will be moderate. However, production 
on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts has been run— 
ning above last year's high level and these in- 
creases should offset part of the decline from 
the Midwest. Receipts from these two areas are 
relatively important in December and January 
and it appears that very shortly they will be 
fully ample for current requirements. Retail 
egg prices advanced seasonally 3.3 cents to 46.9 
cents per dozen from October 13 to November 17, 
with the largest increases in the Central States 
where price increases ranged from 10 to 25 per-— 
cent. The United States average price was about 
2 cents a dozen higher than a year ago. 


LARGE poultry supplies are in prospect 
for Christmas and New Years at prices below a 
yearago. This year's record turkey crop caused 
November 15 farm prices to drop 5 cents a pound 
below a year ago and many farmers held their birds 
for Christmas marketing. The proportion of the 
turkey crop remaining to be marketed is believed 
to be somewhat larger than last December. Re- 
ceipts of fresh-dressed chickens and fowls may 
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decline from November to December, but this 
difference should be offset by record cold-stor— 
age stocks which were 52 million pounds larger 
than on November 1, 1935. From October 13 to 
November 17 the retail price of roasting chickens 
declined 1.3 cents to 29.8 cents a pound. This 
was the first month in 1936 in which chicken 
prices were lower than a year ago. 


RECORD cattle and lamb slaughter and 
a large increase in hog Slaughter during Novem- 
ber resulted in meat supplies substantially larger 
than during November 1935. Calf slaughter, 
which did not register an increase, was only 
slightly smaller. Supplies of all animals except 
hogs, however, declined seasonally from October 
levels. Shortage of feed supplies has caused 
this earlier than usual marketing of most meat 
animals, and more than seasonal declines in 
slaughter may be expected this winter. Prices 
of all meats are expected to increase this winter 
because of the usual seasonal price movement, 
reduced slaughter, and increased consumer income. 


NOVEMBER hog slaughter increased 23 
percent over October, and was 77 percent above 
last November's low level. Peak slaughter is 
reached usually in December. Slaughter this 
December may not be much larger, and possibly 
might be smaller than during November because 
short corn supplies have sent hogs to slaughter 
earlier than usual. Spring hog supplies are ex— 
pected to be extremely small, but a more complete 
picture of prospects will be obtained in late 
December when the fall pig crop report is released. 
This will indicate the pigs left for winter mar-— 
keting and the amounts likely to be marketed in 
the spring. 


DUE TO expected reductions in hog 
slaughter, packers have built up cold-storage 
holdings. Lard and pork storage stocks usually 
reach their low in November and December respec— 
tively, with August and March the peak months. 
November 1 lard stocks were 129 percent above the 
small stocks a year ago, 32 percent above average, 
and the third largest November 1 on record. Pork 
stocks of 352 million pounds were 46 percent above 
the very small stocks a year ago but 14 percent 
below average. 


SHARP retail pork price declines oc-— 
curred from October 13 to November 17, and all 
cuts except ham and salt pork reached their 1936 
low. Chops and loin roast dropped about 4 cents 
a pound while ham and bacon were about a cent a 


ee as 


pound lower. Since mid-September fresh pork 
prices have dropped about 7 cents a pound. 0p 
November 17, fresh pork was retailing at 12 per- 
cent below a year ago, while lard, bacon, ang 
ham were 18 percent, 11 percent, and 4 percent 


lower. Sliced bacon was 10 cents a pound cheap~ 
er than a year ago. Low point in wholesale price 
of fresh loins at Chicago appears to have been 
reached in late November, and pork prices may be 
expected to advance with sharpest increase in 
late winter and early spring. 


CATTLE slaughter declined seasonally 
during November and was only 3 percent larger 
than a year ago, but it was the largest November 
slaughter since 1919. Marketings of heavy well- 
finished cattle continued fairly large. Hoy. 
ever, supplies from now on are expected to include 
a larger proportion of short-—fed cattle, with 
well—finished animals comprising a progressively 
smaller percentage of total slaughter. Cattle 
prices should go up this winter with the largest 
increases in the better grades. 


BEEF cuts were the only meats to regis- 
ter retail price advances from October 13 to 
November 17, sirloin steak, plate and chuck roast 
jumping about $ cent apound. This change carried 
steak prices to a level 2 percent higher thana 
year ago while roasts were only 3 percent lower. 
This marked the first time since January that the 
retail price of any beef cuts has been above its 
1935 level, a liberal supply of better grades 
tending to keep down prices. On the Chicago whole- 
sale market, choice and prime cattle advanced 
about $1.15 a hundred pounds during November with 
good cattle up about half that amount. Prices of 
lower grades advanced at the start of the month, 
but soon returned to their late October prices. 


NOVEMBER lamb slaughter was the largest 
November on record, and was reflected in retail 
price declines, ranging from 0.5 cent a pound in 
breast and leg of lamb to 1.5 cents a pound in the 
case of chops, during the month period. On 
November 17, prices of lamb cuts reached their 
1936 low, and were 1 to 3 percent below retail 
prices on November 19, 1935. This was just the 
opposite of previous months when lamb prices 
were above their 1935 level. December and January 
grain-fed lamb supplies are expected to be larger 
than a year ago, but from February to April sup 
plies may be considerably smaller. Prices are 
expected to advance seasonally with shalp 
advances in February. 

[Concluded on page 23] 
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ARE PRICE TAGS ENOUGH? 


[Continued from page 6] 


MORE than 5,000 credit unions have been 
organized to handle savings and loans for families 
of moderate means, the cooperative answer to the 
high cost of installment, buying and the high rate 
Of this 
number 1,800 are organized under Federal charter. 


of interest on commercial small loans. 


DESPITE this wide range of cooperative 
activity, the proportion of goods and services 
purchased cooperatively in this country is still 
snall. Possibly 1 percent of total retail store 
sales of merchandise is through cooperative chan-— 
nels. Until an accurate enumeration of coopera— 
tive business has been made we will not know to 
what extent it competes with other distributors 
in various lines of trade. 


BETTER figures are available in the 
field of cooperative purchasing by farmers, 
where 2,112 such associations reported a business 
of $254,000,000 in 1935, of which only $7,000,000 
was cooperative marketing. In addition, approx— 
imately 2,400 farmers' marketing associations 
reported cooperative purchases of $68,000,000 in 
that year. The total of $315,000,000 of coopera— 
tive purchasing business includes some duplica— 
tion of wholesale and retail business. It in- 
cludes only commodity sales, however, and does 
not include insurance written cooperatively by 
farmers' associations or the value of services 
rendered by their telephone, water and irrigation, 
and rural electrification cooperatives. 


IN THE AGGREGATE consumers' coopera— 
tion does not account for a large share of distri- 
bution business in this country, but it has been 
showing a remarkable growth in recent years and, 
especially in the farm field, can point to a nun— 
ber of associations of considerable size. The 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange in New York reported 
@ $40,000,000 business in the year ended last 
June 30. The Eastern States Farmers' Exchange 
topped $14,000,000, and the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company $10,000,000 in 1935. The Southern States 
Cooperative business was close to $6,000,000. 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative, the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative, and the Farmers Union 
Central Exchange at St. Paul each exceeded 
$4,000,000. Three other wholesale cooperatives, 
handling chiefly petroleum products each, sold 
nore than $2,000,000 at wholesale in that year. 
The Michigan Farm Bureau just reached $2,000,000 


in 1935 with a gain of 100 percent over 1934. 
The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany organized by the Ohio Farm Bureau 10 years 
ago with initial capital of $10,000 now has 
160,000 policies in force in eight eastern States, 
its assets are more than $5,250,000, and it is the 
eighth largest mutual casualty company in the 
United States. 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC., has been 
organized to combine the purchases of petroleum 
products and other lines for eight wholesale 
cooperative associations, including most of those 
enumerated above. Its business in 1935 was 
$25,000,000. Behind it also are the Central Co— 
operative Wholesale in Wisconsin and the Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale in New York City, both of 
which buy foods and other goods for retail coop- 
eratives in towns and cities. Through these 
member associations and others affiliated with 
them, National Cooperatives, Inc., can make 
purchases of gasoline and oil for farmers in 24 
States. It is buying farm implements made to its 
specifications and a tractor designed to the 
needs of its farmer members. 


WHAT are the implications of this de- 
velopment of consumers' cooperation, farm con— 
Ssumers, and urban consumers working together? 
As a system of business enterprise, what does it 
mean to other forms of business organization? It 
is self-evident that an increasing volume of 
goods distributed in a cooperative way will 
affect the volume handled by commercial enter- 
prise. The success of one kind of business may 
mean injury to another form, but in considering 
the effect of this competition we should distin- 
guish the business from the individuals who are 
engaged in it. 


INDIVIDUALS engaged in the business of 
distribution already eliminate each other at a 
remarkably rapid rate. They do not necessarily 
become unemployed because they fail to succeed 
as business men. If the growth of cooperation 
speeds up that turnover, it might also be ex- 
pected to provide an alternative opportunity of 
employment to those who fail to make the grade on 
their own. 


AS FOR COMPETITION between the system of 
cooperation and the system of commercial business, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
recently said that the outcome should be deter- 
mined according to their respective merits. To 
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the Chamber of Commerce this means that consum— 
ers' cooperation should receive no preferential 
treatment from governments, and to cooperative 
spokesmen it means that the cooperative system 
must be protected from interference by those 
who now occupy the field. It is feared that those 
who see their position threatened by the new de- 
velopment will be unwilling to leave the outcome 
to be decided on the basis of merit alone. The 
newcomers see that priority gives an advantage, as 
for example, when it gives support to legislation 
proposed for the purpose of freezing methods of 
distribution in present patterns. 


IN COMPARING the established forms 
of business with consumers' cooperatives it is 
worth while to reduce to simplest terms the 
differences between them. Business as organ- 
ized today is not strictly private. For the 
most part its capital is recruited from the 
public, from a group of investors who. venture 
their savings in the enterprise in the hope of 
receiving their share of the profits. The co- 
operative association also starts with a public 
group, but the members of that group are the 
customers of the enterprise as well as the sources 
of its capital. Whereas so-called private busi- 
ness enlists public aid through the investment 
market, the cooperative enlists it in the con- 
sumers' market where the enterprise originates. 
The important difference between them is that 
the public group behind the private business is 
looking for profit while the public group be- 
hind the cooperative is 
services which they themselves propose to use. 


looking for goods or 


INVESTORS 
are interested in that business chiefly as a 
They, therefore, 


in the ordinary business 


source of profit or income. 
concern themselves little, and for the most 
part not at all, af it 
brings them too little profit they take their 
A member of the 
however, 


with its management. 


money out and put it elsewhere. 
invests his 
money in it because he intends to be its cus— 
tomer. 
because it will affect not only whether he gets 
a return on his investment but also whether he 
gets his money's worth in the goods he buys. 


cooperative association, 


He is concerned how the business is run 


ORGANIZED and operated by its cus- 
tomers, the consumer cooperative acquires at 
relatively little cost one asset which other 
kinds of business spend large sums to acquire and 
to retain, the goodwill ofits customers. That 


ee 


feature of the cooperative system is a source 
of strength as a competitor in the field; py 
that strength is also its weakness. Consumers 
of a given group of products do not automati- 
cally form themselves into a group of investors 
and set themselves up in business. And once 
consumers have entered, upon their enterprise, 
they have only begun the task of providing then. 
selves with goods according to their require 
ments. They must retain an active interest in 
the affairs of their business or it will not 
succeed as a cooperative venture. 


BUSINESS on this basis calls for an 
intelligent and persevering body of stockholders 
and for scrupulously honest and unselfish man- 
agement. Both stockholders and management must 
be motivated by ideals that lock to the modest 
welfare of the many, rather than the enrich- 
ment of a few; bargain hunters, profiteers, and 
Supersalesmen are not welcome in cooperative 
circles. These standards are not easy to come 
by, but once acquired they are valuable assets. 
Indeed the fact that consumers' cooperation 
has become a factor of major importance in other 
countries and has made a healthy beginning in 








the United States is a tribute, not to the magic 


of a new formula, but to the initiative and in | 


dustry of ordinary people and to the competence 
and integrity of those who are content to be the 
leaders of ordinary people. 


BOTH in city and country the consumer 
movement springs from the knowledge that shears 
with only one blade don't cut anything. The 
level of material welfare among farmers and city 
workers is not measured only in prices or wages 
received. It is determined as well by what they 
need to pay for the goods they buy, and by the 
kind of goods they get for the money they spend. 
Farmers want parity—a ratio of prices received 
to prices paid. And so does labor. The question 
between them is whether they should pursue these 
ends in terms of price tags alone—a pursuit 
that may cancel the gains of the one against the 


gains of the other, or whether they should unite | 
in a program that measures results in terms of | 


quantity and quality of goods consumed. 


LEADERS of the farmers' consumer busi- 
ness see in their program a purpose to increase 
the aggregate quantities of goods consumed. 
When people begin to act together as consumers 
they begin to think together as consumers also. 
They begin to understand in the most matter of 
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fact way imaginable that prices, wages, and 
incomes are only means to an end. While higher 
prices and higher wages serve as immediate ob-— 
jectives of organization by farmers and by 
wage earners, only when those gains result in 
increased quantities of things consumed is the 
standard of living of all groups together raised 
to permanently higher levels. 
* 


WHO EATS OUR ORANGES? 


[Concluded from page 11] 


BUYING habits of citrus consumers in 
these two cities differ in other respects than the 
amount of products consumed. Retail food stores 
got 42 percent of the Baltimore orange business 
and 74 percent in St. Louis. In Baltimore 34 
percent of the housewives bought from city fruit 
stands while this was a source of supply for 
only 13 percent of the St. Louis housewives. The 
same difference as between the two cities is noted 
for the purchase of grapefruit. 


DRINKING the juice at breakfast was 
the most frequently encountered use for oranges 
in both cities. In Baltimore the second most 
important use was eating between meals and the 
third, eating oranges as whole fruit at breakfast. 
The second most important use as indicated by 
St. Louis housewives was eating oranges as a 
whole fruit at breakfast. Third was eating 
between meals. Other major uses in both cities 
was feeding the juice to children and infants, 
put-up lunches, and feeding to ill persons. 
Although housewives in both cities found more 
than one use for grapefruit, main use by far and 
large was as whole fruit eaten at breakfast. 
Over 70 percent of the families in Baltimore and 
89 percent of the families in St. Louis used the 
fruit in this form. The other major use was 
drinking in the form of juice. 

* 


WHAT’S IN A FOOD NAME? 


[Concluded from page 15] 


TO ENFORCE this legal definition of 
butter, officials of the Department of Agriculture 
need only prove that the butter in question fails 


to measure up to the minimum requirements of the 
Standard. 


FOOD DEFINITIONS have the effect and 
force of law in 18 States, Legislatures in these 


States passed laws which automatically include 
all Federal definition into statute. Federal 
definitions are issued as regulatory announce— 
ments in other States, and are used for the guid-— 
ance of State food officials in enforcing State 
pure—food laws. 


STATE food laws, although not identical 
to Federal legislation, as a rule follow the same 
general pattern as the Federal Pure Food Act of 
1906. The administration of these State laws, 
however, differs as between States. Insome States 
the food administration is a part of the Depart— 
ment of Agriculture, in others the Department of 
Health, and in other States has an independent 


status. 
* 


YOUR FOOD COSTS AND SUPPLIES 


[Concluded from page 20] 


FALL and winter vegetables moved to 
markets during November in much larger quantities 
than a year ago. These vegetables arrive at mar— 
kets from November through January. Growers in 
the southeast increased plantings and on the 
basis of November 1 conditions, the following 
increases in production of fall vegetables over 
a year ago are expected: snap beans, eggplant, 
and green peppers about 80 percent; celery and 
spinach 20-25 percent; carrots 37 percent; toma— 
toes 4percent. The fall crop is but a small part 
of yearly production. 


GREEN BEANS, celery, and potatoes were 
the only fresh vegetables that did not exhibit 
retail price declines from October 13 to November 
17. Seasonal decline in potato prices was checked 
aS average prices remained steady at 2.9 cents per 
pound, but a more than seasonal rise may be ex-— 
pected from now until next March, when the new crop 
begins to move in volume. Declines ranged from 2 
percent in carrots to 25 percent in the case of 
lettuce. Cabbage, spinach, sweetpotatoes, car— 
rots, and potatoes were the only items sellin 
above their last year's level. However, potatoes 
and cabbage were only 30 percent and 16 percent 
higher than a year ago compared with 80 percent and 
39 percent higher on October 13. 


RECORD grapefruit production of 27.6 
million boxes has resulted ina 43 percent increase 
over 1935 in shipments up to November 28. Auction 
market prices of Florida grapefruit in mid— 
November were 15 percent below a year ago. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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